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of human speech. It would not be consistent, there-
fore, to shrink from the consideration of a problem
which, though beset with many difficulties, cannot be
excluded altogether from the science of language.

and IS ace.

Let us first see our problem clearly and distinctly.
The problem of the common origin of languages has
no necessary connection with the problem of the
common origin of mankind. If it could be proved
that languages had had different beginnings, this would
in no wise necessitate the admission of different begin-
nings of the human race. Eor if we look upon language
as natural to man, it might have broken out at different
times and in different countries among the scattered
descendants of one original pair ; if, on the contrary,
language is to be treated as an invention, there is still
less reason why each succeeding generation should not
have invented its own idiom.

Nor would it follow, if it could be proved that all
the dialects of mankind point to one common source,
that therefore the human race must descend from one
pair. For language might have been the property of
one favoured race, and have been communicated to
the other races in the progress of history.

Comparative PMlology.

The science of language and the science of ethnology
have both suffered most seriously from being mixed
up together.1 The classification of races and lan-

1 See an excellent article of Professor Huxley, in the Fortnightly
Review, 1866; and my Letter on the Turanian Languages, 1856,
pp. 89-92.